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OREIGN TRADE is essential to Japan’s island economy. 

Because domestic sources provide only about 80 
percent of needed food and about 20 percent of raw 
materials, imports must be very large. Stoppage of 
petroleum and other raw material imports by means 
of Allied blockade during World War II brought virtual 
collapse of Japan’s war economy and led the way to 
surrender’ and limitations of raw material supply are 
now restricting her production, income and consump- 
tion. For adequate economic growth during the years 
ahead she requires substantially more than the present 
volume of imports. A large amount of underemploy- 
ment of labor already exists in Japan and every year 
the labor force expands. To provide the minimum of 
goods necessary to make possible full employment in 
Japan by 1965, Professor Shigeto Tsuru has estimated 
that imports in that year must reach the equivalent 
of $5 billion, valued at 1955 prices.? This estimate 
appears to be a minimum to provide productive em- 
ployment for the Japanese labor force. Although criti- 
cal of the small proportion of new workers going into 
industry, Tsuru does not envisage extensive shifts from 
low-income occupations such as agriculture and small- 
scale manufacture or shopkeeping, to higher-income 
occupations such as large-scale textile or machinery 
manufacture. Substantially higher imports would be 
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2 See Shigeto Tsuru, “Employment in Japan: Problems 
and Prospects,” Far Eastern Survey, July 1957. 


necessary to make possible this important kind of eco- 
nomic growth. 

To pay for imports, Japan must export, but in the 
past her exports have been less than her imports, the 
difference having been paid for by a variety of “in- 
visibles.” Before World War II these included mainly 
shipping, financial services, remittances from Japanese 
overseas, income from foreign investments and tourist 
expenditures in Japan. From time to time Japan also 
obtained some capital from Europe or America. Since 
World War II, however, such invisible items have 
caused net outpayments rather than net receipts and 
Japan’s commodity trade deficit has been much larger 
than before World War II (see Table 1). In the years 
immediately following the surrender in 1945, United 
States aid made up these deficits, this emergency aid 
totalling $124 million in loans and $2,115 million in 
grants before the end of the Occupation in 1952.* 

The Korean War introduced another source of 
extraordinary foreign income. United Nations forces 
(mainly American) placed large military orders with 
Japanese suppliers, and United Nations troops and 
their dependents spent large sums in Japan. Japanese 
receipts from this source totalled $4,042 million by the 


3 International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments 
Yearbook, Vol. 7, July 1956, Japan, p. 5. 
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end of 1956.‘ This income became important in 1950, 
reached a peak in 1953, and has declined somewhat 
since then. The decision, announced during Prime Min- 
ister Kishi’s Washington visit in June 1957, to with- 


draw all U.S. ground combat troops from Japan fore- 


shadows a further substantial decline in this account in 
the near future. At the same time an opposite flow 
in Japan’s governmental payments is becoming signifi- 
cant, namely reparations, under which Japan is obliged 
to pay sums that may ultimately amount to more than 
$2 billion. 

Altogether, the non-commodity items in Japan’s 
balance of payments cannot be counted on for long to 
yield a net income. It seems wise for present purposes 
to assume that within a few years this net income will 
disappear, and that Japan’s international payments and 
receipts for invisibles will thereafter remain approxi- 
mately in balance for some time. There is admittedly 
more to this problem than has been discussed here, 
especially with regard to shipping, aviation, tourist 
trade and foreign capital but in general this assump- 
tion appears reasonable. It follows that after a few 
‘years Japan’s commodity exports will have to pay for 
commodity imports. 

Japan’s export target for full employment thus be- 
comes the same as the import target—about $5 billion 
at 1955 prices by 1965. This is more than twice the 
actual exports in 1956, and nearly twice the estimated 
1960 exports projected in the Economic Planning 
Board’s Five-Year Plan ($2,660 million at 1954 prices). 
It is the purpose of this article to discuss some of the 
major factors in determining the level of Japanese 
exports, especially those bearing on the possibility of 
attaining this target. 

In order to confine discussion to export markets, 
especially the American market, certain additional as- 
sumptions are necessary. They are considered reason- 
able, though there is not space to discuss them fully 
here. It is assumed that Japan will have the capacity 
to produce the necessary quantities and types of goods 
appropriate to the various foreign markets, and that 
Japanese costs will permit competitive pricing of these 
export goods. It is further assumed that no major 
war or major economic depression will occur before 
1965 and that the imports needed by the Japanese 
economy will be available if Japan can pay for them. 

Table 1 shows Japan’s foreign trade since World 
War II. A curious halting increase characterized 


4 International Monetary Fund. Information for 1955 and 
earlier years is shown in Balance of Payments Yearbook, loc. 
cit. This figure does not include procurement in Japan of 
aid goods for other Asian countries out of funds from the 
US. International Cooperation Administration. Such. procure- 
ment is included in commodity exports. 


both imports and exports in this period. Imports rose 
fairly steadily until 1949 but, as a result of a financial 
retrenchment policy adopted in that year, the further 
rise in 1950 was very small. Then, largely as a con- 
sequence of the Korean War, imports doubled in 1/51 
and stayed almost at that same level in 1952. Rising 
again in 1953 with some relaxation of exchange re- 
strictions, occasioned in part by a crop failure, the 
level remained virtually the same in 1954 and 1955, 
but rose sharply again in 1956. This latest rise con- 
tinued into 1957, and imports during the first half of 
this year are reported to have been 67 percent above 
those in the first six months of 1956, leading to a 
number of restrictions on trade and credit aimed at 
checking the rapid loss of foreign exchange.° 


Japan’s Foreign BALANCE 
U.S. 


Exports (f.o.b.) Excess of Imports 


Tasie 1. 


Year Imports (c.i.f.) 


1945-468 306 103 203 
1947 526 174 352 
1948 684 258 426 
1949 905 510 395 
1950 974 820 154 
1951 1,995 1,355 640 
1952 2,028 1,273 755 
1953 2,410 1,275 1,135 
1954 2,399 1,629 770 
1955 2,471 2,011 460 
1956 3,230 2,501 729 

Total 17,928 11,909 6,019 


a Covers the period September 1945 through December 1946. 
Source: Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics of Japan, 1956, 
p. 249. 


Total postwar imports to the end of 1956 came to 
about $18 billion in landed value. Exports totalled $12 
billion, leaving an import excess of $6 billion. Three- 
fourths of this deficit has been incurred since 1950. 
An additional trade deficit of $519 million was regis- 
tered in the first six months of 1957.° 

Exports were extremely small in the period immedi- 
ately following surrender. For three years the prostrate 
Japanese economy did not generate any large quantities 
of goods for export and by the end of 1948 total postwar 
exports barely exceeded a third of total postwar im- 
ports. In the next three years, 1949-1951, exports rose 
rapidly, aided in the second half of this period by the 
world economic boom touched off by the Korean War. 
But in 1952 and 1953 high incomes at home attracted 
so much of the interest and output of Japanese pro- 
ducers that exports remained slightly below the 1951 
level. Since 1953, however, Japanese exports have ex- 
perienced another period of very rapid growth, so 


5 New York Times, July 4, 1957, p. 25. 
6 Ibid. 
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dramatic that it has been called an explosion.’ Ex- 
ports in 1956 were double those of 1953, three times 
those of 1950, and nearly five times the level of 1949. 
Since the end of 1956, however, exports have risen less 
rapidly, the total for the first six months of 1957 hav- 
ing been only 12 percent above the first half of 1956.° 


Causes of Increase in Exports 


The causes of this remarkable export boom include 
a variety of factors, domestic and foreign, short-run 
and long-run. First of all, it is clear that Japan’s pro- 
ductive machine has recovered from the war. More 
than that, however, Japan has modernized a number 
of branches of its economy to the point where more 
and more Japanese goods can compete in quality as 
well as price in the United States and other highly 
developed, competitive markets. Western technology 
has contributed a critically important element in this 
modernization.° 

Second, world prosperity, although interrupted 
slightly in 1953 and 1954, has provided Japan with 
the effective foreign demand necessary to boost exports 
rapidly. American buyers, especially, have sought 
Japanese goods. More will be said about this below. 
Japan is generally considered a marginal producer 
of many products,"® such as ships and machinery, that 
she has been selling in large quantities in a world 
market characterized by severe shortages. 

Third, Japanese economic and financial policies 
adopted in the autumn of 1953 checked inflation. 
Costs of production were kept down by these policies, 
and domestic demand was prevented from interfering 
unduly with exports. The severe import restrictions 
imposed in accordance with this policy were responsible 
for checking imports in 1954 and 1955, but in 1956, 
especially after the outbreak of the Suez Crisis, relaxa- 
tion of restrictions led to sharp increase in imports. 

Other factors contributing to this rapid growth of 
Japanese exports have included various forms of ex- 
port stimulation by the Japanese themselves, the gradual 
acceptance by other countries of Japan’s re-entry into 
world markets and world affairs, the inability of many 
dollar-short countries to obtain in the United States 
sufficient quantities of products similar to what Japan 


7 By Professor Charles P. Kindleberger in his discussion 
of this paper as presented to the Association for Asian Studies. 
I am happy to acknowledge indebtedness for a number of 
suggestions made at that time by Dr. Kindleberger and the 
other discussants, Alexander H, Eckstein and Ryutaro Komiya. 

8 New York Times, loc. cit. 

9 “Japan’s Technological Regeneration,” Oriental Econ- 
omist, Vol. XXV, No. 560 (June 1957), pp. 291-3. 

10 See, for example, Japan, Economic Planning Board, 
Economic Survey of Japan (1955-1956), p. 5. 
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can produce, and the substantial amount of U.S. aid 
money that has been used to finance Japanese exports 
to other Asian countries. 

The geographic pattern of Japanese exports has 
changed markedly since before World War II, as is 
shown in Table 2. 


Taste 2. GeocrapHic DistriBuTION OF JAPAN’s Exports 
(Mituion U.S. Percentaces or TOTAL) 


Area 
China 
Korea* 
Taiwan 
Hongkong 


Indonesia 
Philippines 
Other Asia 
Total Asia 
Europe 

Latin America 


U.S. 

Total Exports 933 

a Republic of Korea only, in 1950 and 1956. 

Sources: Calculated from Yen figures given in: Bank of 
Japan, Economic Statistics of Japan, 1955, pp. 253-4, 
and 1956, pp. 251-2, using exchange rates given in 
ibid., 1956, p. 275. Because of rounding, totals do not 
in every case equal the sum of the component items 
as shown. 


Asia takes more of Japan’s exports than any other 
continent, although the 41 percent share in 1956 was 
much lower than the 64 percent of the period 1934-36. 
This decline reflects the loss of Japanese control over 
important parts of Asia, the Communist victory in 
China, and Japan’s continuing political difficulties espe- 
cially with South Korea and Indonesia. Other factors 
affecting trade between Japan and the countries of 
Asia include the economic difficulties that continue to 
restrict purchasing power in Asian countries, national- 
istic policies designed to stimulate domestic manufacture 
in newly independent countries, vigorous competition in 
Asian markets by European and American suppliers, 
and, on the other side, procurement in Japan with 
U.S. aid funds. Japanese reparations are not yet a 
major factor in the trade statistics. 

The United States is the greatest single national 


1934-36 av. 1950 1956 
Value % Value % Value % 
170 =18.2 20 2.4 67 2.7 
159 «17.1 18 2.2 64 2.5 
62 6.6 38 4.6 78 3.1 
14 1.5 53 6.4 134 5.4 
Thailand 11 1.1 43 5.2 61 2.4 
Malaya & 
Singapore 17 1.8 18 2.1 78 3.1 
Burma 16 2.0 36 1.5 
India 75 8.0 21 2.5 105 4.2 , 
Pakistan 56 6.7 18 0.7 
42 4.5 46 5.6 76 3.0 
13 1.4 21 2.6 56 22 
32 3.5 33. 4.0 249 =10.0 
594 63.7 383 46.3 1,022 40.9 
76 8.1 100 =12.0 250 810.0 
31 3.4 47 5.7 173 6.9 
Africa 55 5.8 74 8.9 393. -:15.7 
Australia & 
Oceania 27 2.8 30 3.6 51 2.0 
U.S. & Canada 151 16.0 194 23.4 613 24.5 
Canada 3 0.3 15 1.8 69 28 
131 


Foodstuffs 


Fish 23 
Halibut, salmon, mackerel, etc. 1.6 
Tuna 14 
Crab meat 2.2 

Animals & Animal Products, Inedible 7 
Vegetable Products, Inedible 6 
Textile Fibers @ Manufactures 81 

Cotton manufactures 12 
Cotton cloth 0.3 
Velveteens 0.5 
Table damask & mfres. 3.7 
Cotton wearing apparel 0.6 

Gloves 0.6 

Shirts 

Outerwear (mostly blouses) 0.04 
Cotton household articles 0.8 
Floor coverings 3.9 

Hand-hooked rugs 4.0 

Jute burlap 0.4 

Wool manufactures 5 

Silk & manufactures 54 
Raw silk 30 
Silk manufactures 22 

Silk scarves 
Synthetic fibers & mfres. 1.7 
Wood @ Paper 10 
Plywood 1.1 
Nonmetallic Mineral Products 18 
Clay & clay products 12 
Pearls & parts, not strung or set 3.4 
Metals @ Manufactures 45 
Steel-mill products 30 
Jewelry & precious metals 6 
Machinery Vehicles 10 
Sewing machines & parts 9 
Chemicals @ Related Products 2.9 
Miscellaneous Manufactures 17 

Photographic goods 1.5 

Scientific & professional instr. 4.4 
Prism binoculars 3.0 

Dolls, toys & sporting goods 4.7 

Total imports for consumption 227 2 


Tasie 3. Unitep States Imports FROM JAPAN 
oF F.O.B., JAPAN) 


1956 as 


37 40 42 54 235 
2.4 2.8 3.2 4.1 256 
24 30 28 27 193 
4.0 2.9 4.7 5 241 
9 9 10 10 138 
5 o 7 7 120 
82 95 158 204 252 
19 25 60 84 711 
5 9 19 30 8,746 
1.0 2.5 5 b 1,202 
3.8 3.9 4.7 4.9 132 
1.4 2.5 21 34 5,354 
0.7 1.0 1.5 2.0 358 
0.05 1.0 2.8 6 
0.4 0.7 16 23 65,960 
1.0 Ll 3.3 2.6 319 
4.7 4.0 4.4 3.1 80 
4.5 3.7 3.9 2.3 65 
0.2 3.0 4.1 2.3 650 
b 8 17 31 588 
44 46 57 63 118 
23 27 32 30 100 
19 18 24 30 136 
5 9 9 
2.8 3.7 b 7 416 
19 32 52 66 635 
7 17 28 34 3,091 
20 23 31 42 233 
13 16 20 27 223 
3.8 4.3 6 8 238 
43 19 45 71 157 
21 3.2 13 10 34 
6 6 9 10 161 
10 10 16 24 234 
8 7 13 13 141 
44 2.5 3.1 3.9 133 
24 33 44 59 347 
15 1.2 2.6 5 339 
4.6 4.6 6 4 184 
2.9 2.7 4.5 48 160 
8 10 16 24 512 
60 276 416 548 241 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Figures for 1952-55 are to be found in Trade of the United 
States with Southern, Southeastern and Eastern Asia, 1955. World Trade Information Service, Part 3, No. 56-25, 1956, 


Table 18. 


market for Japanese exports, taking 22 percent in 
_ 1956. This share is much larger than before the war, 

the percentage in 1934-36 having been 16, just below 
what Japan sold to China and to Korea. Particularly 
rapid increases in Japanese sales to the United States 
took place in 1955 and 1956, and these will be dis- 
cussed later. All other markets are much smaller. Eu- 
rope, Latin America and Africa now take a larger 
proportion of Japan’s exports than in the prewar 
period. With Latin American economic development 
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going forward at a rapid, if uneven, pace but bringing 
with it serious dollar shortages, Japan has been able 
to make a variety of trade arrangements and sell a 
large volume of goods there. The African market, like- 
wise, is growing fast, but the 1956 figure represented 
less a physical movement of goods to Africa than the 
registration in Liberia of ships built in Japan. 

These markets can probably all take much larger 
quantities of Japanese goods in the years to come. But 
which markets can take double the 1956 volume by 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 of 1952 
a 29 44 47 49 62 214 
= 


1965? The United States is almost alone in having 
reasonable assurance of adequate domestic purchasing 
power and foreign exchange resources for such an in- 
crease. Europe may absorb a large increase, but foreign 
exchange shortages continue to hamper many European 
countries, and there is fear in Japan that the European 
Common Market may tend to supply itself with goods 
that might otherwise come from Japan. The largest 
question mark for Japan concerns the great underde- 
veloped economies of Asia, the Middle East, Africa 
and Latin America. Economic progress continues to be 
slow and halting in many of these areas and, even if 
economic growth should accelerate notably, Japanese 
exports to these markets must face competition from 
Europe and America, and increasingly from the de- 
veloping local industries in these countries. 

All things considered, but without presenting de- 
tailed projections for individual markets, it appears that 
Japan cannot count on a doubling of exports to areas 
other than the United States by 1965. Much will de- 
pend, of course, on Japanese sales efforts in these 
areas, as well as on a variety of economic and political 
factors beyond Japanese control. For purposes of the 
following discussion, it is assumed that for Japan to 
reach the 1965 export target it will be necessary for 
the United States market to absorb in that year 30 
percent of the total target, or $1.5 billion (at 1955 
prices) of Japanese goods. This 30 percent figure is 
substantially above the 22 percent of 1956 and nearly 
double the 16 percent of 1934-36. 

United States imports from Japan in recent years 
are shown in Table 3. The total rose slowly in 1953 
and 1954, but very rapidly in 1955 and 1956, reaching 
$548 million, or nearly two and a half times the 1952 
figure. These figures differ noticeably from Japanese 
export statistics, principally because of the time lag 
involved in transportation from: Japan to the U.S. 
These import figures also contrast sharply with U.S. 
exports to Japan, which are far higher, leaving Japan 
a large deficit in its commodity trade with the United 
States every year. 

Table 3 divides U.S. imports from Japan into ten 
major groups with various subgroups and smaller cate- 
gories. One major group, Textile Fibers and Manu- 
factures, is very much larger than any other, account- 
ing for 37 percent of the total in 1956. Metals and 
Manufactures is the second largest major group, fol- 
lowed by Wood and Paper, Foodstuffs, and Miscellane- 
ous Manufactures. In the last column of Table 3 the 
largest figures apply to products which had only a 
small sale in this market in 1952 but later had a very 
rapid percentage growth, especially in 1955 and 1956. 
Even after such growth, however, these items individu- 
ally represented a relatively small dollar volume. And 
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only three major groups (Wood and Paper, Miscel- 
laneous Manufactures, and Textile Fibers and Manu- 
factures) rose by more than the 141 percent average 
increase for all imports between 1952 and 1956. 

The content of U.S. imports from Japan is divided 
between textiles and a wide variety of other products. 
With the principal exception of raw silk and fish, 
these imports represent a rather high degree of manu- 
facturing. The products tend not to be homogeneous 
and even in the somewhat arbitrary statistical grouping 
reflected in Table 3, no individual item bulks very 
large in the total. This sale of a multitude of different 
items, mostly in relatively small quantities, is char- 
acteristic of Japan’s expo. trade. 

One subgroup, cotton manufactures, deserves special 
attention. In 1952 this category accounted for just 
under $12 million, or 5 percent of Japanese sales in 
the U.S. One third of this value was accounted for 
by hand-hooked rugs, another third by table damask, 
and the remainder by small quantities of various items. 
In the following four years the American market ab- 
sorbed rapidly increasing quantities of a growing num- 
ber of cotton manufactures, the value of which reached 
$84 million in 1956, or 15 percent of total U.S. im- 
ports from Japan. Cotton cloth, which accounted for 
$343,000 in 1952, jumped to $30 million in 1956. 
Cotton outer garments went from $35,000 to $15.6 
million in 1955 and $23 million in 1956; most of this 
growth was accounted for by women’s blouses which 
were not recorded separately in 1952 but for which 
the 1955 figures were 2.8 million dozen valued at 
$14.6 million. Imports of men’s and boys’ shirts 
amounted in 1952 to 2 dozen valued at $35; in 1956 
the value was $6.3 million. Velveteens and ginghams 
also showed very sharp increases. The more dramatic 
increases had a significant impact on the particular 
American markets concerned, and the reaction of 
American producers was prompt and vigorous. 

These cotton manufactures were sold, for the most 
part, through American dealers rather than Japanese. 
Japanese trading companies handled a_ substantial 
fraction of shipments, but the commercial initiative was 
‘largely American, and the role of the Japanese was 
in most cases the relatively passive one of filling orders. 
A typical case is that of women’s blouses. American 
importers provided designs and controlled quality.” 

11 See “Report of the 1956 United States Trade Mission 
to Japan,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, Vol. 55, No. 21 (May 
21, 1956), pp. 10, 11 and 21. This description of Japanese 
production and export practices is based also on a number 
of conversations with members of that trade mission, and 
with officials and businessmen, both Japanese and American, 
in Japan in August 1955. See also “Summary of Briefing by 
Members of the Staff of the Economic Division, American 
Embassy, Tokyo, December 4, 1956,” in 84th Congress, Second 
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The Japanese producers are mostly small or medium- 
sized firms, often financially unstable, and competition 
among them is very keen. The Japanese product has 
met an American demand, the appeal being prin- 
cipally the low price. No conscious high-level Japanese 
decision appears to have been taken to the effect that 
this was the most profitable way to win the American 
market. No Japanese restraints checked the swelling 
flood of blouses until many American importers be- 
came overstocked and U.S. producers’ protests reached 
the point where the Japanese government saw fit to 
impose quantitative limitations as a means, it was 
hoped, of forestalling further public action in the U.S. 
to limit imports from Japan. 

Additional sharp increases, also with commercial 
initiative in the hands of Americans, took place in 
various other cotton products and also in such things 
as plywood, ceramics and stainless steel flatware. There 
is one product, however, with a different story—silk. 
Silk and silk manufactures brought in $63 million in 
1956. This substantial sum is especially important for 
Japan, since almost no foreign-currency costs are in- 
volved. Although the volume of silk sales is far below 
prewar levels, the U.S. remains Japan’s largest silk 
market, and Japanese raw silk encounters no competi- 
tion from American domestic producers. Silk is enjoy- 
ing continued favor, as a luxury fabric both by itself 
and in mixtures with various synthetic fibers, and as 
the basis for specialty products, particularly silk scarves. 


Future of Sales to U.S. 


What of the future? How likely is it that Japan 
might succeed in raising sales in the U.S. to $1.5 
billion by 1965? Most Japanese do not now take such 
a possibility seriously and American comment has 
tended to reflect this Japanese pessimism. Both Japan- 
ese and American thinking seems to be much influenced 
by difficulties encountered in the past by Japanese 
goods in foreign markets. Many believe that American 
and Japanese goods are essentially competitive, and 
consequently trade between these two countries (or 
between Japan and other industrial nations) has very 
limited room for expansion. One experienced American 
observer of international affairs recently asserted: “The 
hard economic facts are that even with the best will 
in the world, Britain, the Commonwealth and the 
United States cannot provide the markets Japan needs 
for its exports, if for no other reason than that they 


Session, House, Committee on Ways and Means, Administra- 
tion and Operation of Customs and Tariff Laws and the 
Trade Agreements Program, Hearings Before the Subcommittee 
on Customs, Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade Agreements. Part 
4, Overseas Conferences, p. 1982, and other materials in this 
volume. 
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produce much the same goods, often better, even 
though sometimes more expensively.”’* 

This traditional and popular “poor Japan” approach 
needs to be examined carefully. If it is valid, Japan’s 
export future lies not in the U.S. and other developed 
countries so much as in Asia and other underdeveloped 
areas. In that case the speed and extent of Japan’s 
economic growth would be limited by the absorptive 
capacity of these non-industrial markets. Japan, one 
of the late arrivals among the industrial nations, would 
have to be content to trade largely with those coun- 
tries whick. developed even later. The implications of 
this are indeed gloomy for Japan and for all countries 
that are behind Japan in the process of industrialization. 

But history and economic theory do not suggest any 
such inevitable limitation on the trade of Japan and 
other non-Western or non-industrial countries. Trade 
among industrial nations, though somewhat smaller 
in value than that between industrial and non-industrial 
nations, is extremely important and has recently grown 
as a share of total world trade (as is shown in the 
International Mo~etary Fund’s [nternational Financial 
News Survey, August 9, 1957, p. 42). Economists long 
ago discovered that trade need not be limited to situa- 
tions where the buyer cannot produce what he is 
purchasing. In fact, most trade, whether among in- 
dividuals, regions or nations, represents comparative 
advantage, where the buyer could produce instead of 
buying, but finds it more advantageous to buy, paying 
with the output of specialized productive activity that 
becomes more efficient as a result of concentrated 
effort and mass production. 

If Japan’s exports to the U.S. and other indus- 
trial countries are to encounter low ceilings, the reason 
must be sought elsewhere. In the past, virtually all 
countries imposed artificial restrictions on imports from 
Japan. The U.S. has a goodly share of such restric- 
tions. But it has been American, rather than Japanese, 
business initiative that has brought about most Japanese 
sales (and most of the increase in them) in the U.S. 
in recent years. To evaluate the prospects for Japanese 
goods in the American market it is necessary to look 
more closely at U.S. import barriers and the opportuni- 
ties for more effective merchandising of Japanese goods 
in this country. 

Some observers, including businessmen and econo- 
mists, believe that Japan could not very greatly increase 
sales in this country because the U.S. would bar the 
way with tariffs, quotas, diplomatic pressure and other 
means. To judge this possibility requires evaluation of 
two conflicting elements in U.S. foreign economic pol- 


12 Vera Micheles Dean, “Japan’s Year of Decisions,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 22 (August 1, 1957), 
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icy. One of these is pressure toward freer world trade, 
illustrated by efforts to achieve lower tariffs through 
trade agreements; by U.S. leadership in drawing up 
a charter for an International Trade Organization 
(ITO); by the similar U.S. leadership in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and its 
proposed secretariat, the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation (OTC); by U.S. sponsorship of Japan’s 
entry into GATT in 1955; and by the relatively con- 
sistent position of the Executive Branch for over two 
decades in pressing for repeated extensions of the Trade 
Agreements Act, for customs simplification, and for a 
variety of foreign programs aimed at making inter- 
national trade easier, simpler and larger in volume. 


U.S. Barriers to Japan's Exports 


The other main element is protectionism, which is 
to be seen in pressure on the government to limit the 
President’s trade agreement powers, to make numer- 
ous exceptions to concessions granted in trade agree- 
ments, and to assure that imports do not injure any 
American industry. This protectionist pressure appears 
to have grown substantially since World War II. The 
ITO was never created because the U.S. failed to join. 
“Peril-point” provisions limit U.S. representatives in 
trade agreements negotiations. American concessions 
in such agreements stand in never-ending jeopardy of 
withdrawal through action of escape clauses. A new 
provision was introduced into the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955, instructing the President to 
take appropriate action whenever a trade agreement 
concession led to such a volume of imports as to en- 
danger U.S. national security.** In 1956 the bill for 
U.S. participation in OTC was defeated,* and the 
Customs Simplification Act passed only after the addi- 
tion of an emasculating clause."* In 1957, the new 
OTC bill was not even acted on in committee. 

That protectionism is especially powerful just now is 
made evident by the U.S. reaction to the sharp in- 
crease in imports of cotton manufactures from Japan in 
1955 and 1956. American competitors made a series 
of particularly sharp protests, both individually and 


13 84th Congress, Public Law 86, Approved June 21, 
1955. Section 7(b). 

14 For a vigorous comment on this and related aspects of 
the current protectionist trend, see Miriam Camps, Trade 
Policy and American Leadership. Memorandum No. 12. Cen- 
ter of International Studies, Princeton University, March 
26, 1957, p. 9 et passim. 

15 84th Congress, Public Law 927, Approved August 2, 
1956. Section 6 requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
publish lists of articles to be handled according to former 
procedures, this list to include all articles whose rate of duty 
would be lowered by more than 5 percent if handled accord- 
ing to the new procedures. 
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through such organizations as the Conference of New 
England Governors and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. Among the governmental units ap- 
proached were several state governments, the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce and State, the Tariff 
Commission, the White House, and, of course, the 
Congress. The principal result has been that the U.S. 
government has represented the American cotton textile 
industry in discussions with the Japanese government 
that have resulted in adoption by the Japanese of so- 
called “voluntary” quotas on their exports of cotton 
manufactures to the U.S. 

These quotas limit total shipments of all types of 
cotton manufactures to the equivalent of 235 million 
square yards in each of the years 1957-1961. This figure 
is very small indeed when compared with the ap- 
proximately 10,100 million linear yards produced in 
the U.S. during 1956. Japan’s actual shipments to the 
U.S. were only ‘290 million square yards in 1956 and 
270 million in 1955. Within the iotal quota are sub- 
sidiary limitations on some two dozen categories of 
cloth and finished products, including 113 million 
square yards in the form of cloth, of which 35 million 
may be gingham and 2.5 million velveteen, both the 
gingham and velveteen quotas being just half of the 
quotas previously imposed for 1956. Other categories 
are 30 million square yards in the form of made-up 
goods (such as pillowcases), 71 million in woven ap- 
parel (such as blouses), 12 million in knitted goods, 
and 9 million in miscellaneous goods.** 

These quotas constitute a major victory for special 
interests in the United States.’’ Shortly before an- 
nouncement on January 16, 1957 of the new quota 
levels, a Japanese newspaper story predicted correctly 
the size of the total quota. This news leak was reported 
the next day to have disturbed American manufacturers 
who had “expected that the agreement would be sub- 
mitted to them for approval before; it was made pub- 
lic.”** Following a Japanese announcement of less re- 
strictive quotas in September 1956, Sherman Adams, 
Assistant to President Eisenhower, in an address to 
the Northern Textile Association, described the Japan- 
ese quotas and said they would “provide a basis for 
dispelling misgivings about the future as it is affected 
by present uncertainties of the pattern of textile im- 


16 New York Times, January 2, 1957, p. 83; January 17, 
1957, pp. 41 and 43; and January 20, 1957, Section 3, pp. 1 
and 11. 

17 For a brief statement on the background of these quotas 
and some of the U.S. policy questions raised by them, sec 
W. S. Hunsberger, “Japanese Textile Quotas and U.S.,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 6 (December 1, 1956), 
pp. 41-2. 

18 New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 37; January 5, 
1957, pp. 21 and 24. 
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ports from Japan. I should like to suggest that in 
broader aspect, this arrangement is expressive of policies 
already stated, and prophetic of Federal action most 
certainly to ensue in similar emergencies. Under these 
circumstances, the reluctance of manufacturers to ex- 
pand and modernize, and the reticence of investment 
houses to arrange financial facilities should be dis- 
pelled. To repeat, we shall not permit the Government 
to stand idly by while industries wither and job op- 
portunities are destroyed.”'® The President hailed as 
“helpful and constructive” the policy behind the Sep- 
tember announcement by the Japanese.*® One news- 
paper report after the January 1957 announcement 
stated that the U.S. industry “can proceed with long- 
range expansion, research and sales planning without 
fear of being swamped by Japanese goods.” 

Japanese motives for establishing these quotas were 
clearly stated in September 1956. The Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington, in a note to the Secretary of 
State, declared, “The action now contemplated by 
Japan is based on the condition that all feasible steps 
will be taken by the United States Government to solve 
the problem of discriminatory state textile legislation 
and to prevent further restrictive action with regard 
to the importation of Japanese textiles into the United 
States.””** 

This rigid quantitative restriction must be taken 
into account in any estimate of the future of Japan’s 
exports to the U.S. However, various other categories 
of Japanese goods experienced substantially increased 
sales in the U.S. in 1956. The question, therefore, is 
not only the importance of the cotton textile limitation 
itself, but also the likelihood that similar rigid restric- 
tions may be placed on other foreign products that 
sell well in the U.S. 

Under these circumstances any foreign producers 
looking toward the American market are subject to 
discouragement even if not immediate and outright 
failure. In an effort to learn how the totality of U.S. 
import barriers, actual and potential, looks to foreign 
producers and commercial representatives, the writer 
sent enquiries to representatives of all major countries 
exporting manufactures to the U.S. asking how valid 


19 Portsmouth, N.H., September 27, 1956, from White 
House Press Release of that date. 

20 New York Times, September 28, 1956, pp. 38 and 44. 

21 New York Times, January 20, 1957, p. 1. 

22 Embassy of Japan, Note. Washington, September 27, 
1956. U.S. Department of State Press Release No. 509, Sep- 
tember 27, 1956, p. 2. In his news conference on March 
5, 1957, Secretary of State Dulles stated that he had written 
to the Department of Justice “some time ago” asking it to 
file suit to test the legality of these state laws, and that he 
assumed the Department of Justice was complying with this 
request. New York Times, March 6, 1957, p. 41. 
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they considered the proposition that if a foreign pro- 
ducer makes the effort and investment necessary to 
develop a market in the U.S., the U.S. would then 
raise tariffs or other barriers as necessary to prevent 
the imports from rising very far. Every answer stated 
that there is some truth in the proposition, and several 
stressed potential U.S. trade barriers as a major de- 
terrent to selling efforts in this country. 

The difficulties faced by foreigners attempting to 
sell in the American market are listed as follows by an 
official of the British Embassy: 

(a) The escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act, by 
means of which, if the Tariff Commission finds that a 
domestic industry has been or is likely to be seriously 
injured, and if the President concurs, duties may be 
raised to 50 percent above the 1945 level. 

(b) Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, under 
which additional duties or import quotas may be es- 
tablished when imports materially interfere with domestic 
agricultural programs. 

(c) Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955, under which industries may apply to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for restriction of imports in the 
interest of the national security. 

(d) The Buy American Act. 

(e) The anti-dumping and countervailing duty provisions of 
the Tariff Act. 

(f) Tariff procedures under which long delays are en- 
countered in the classification and valuation of imports 
into the U.S., or new marking requirements necessitate 
expensive changes. 

(g) The psychological hazard that “Congressional lobbyists 
are continually seeking the adoption of special restrictive 
measures,””23 


Despite all these difficulties, the British official 
seemed optimistic about the American market as an 
outlet for British goods, believidg that “the United 
States is known as a difficult market from the com- 
mercial point of view, but one which if tackled in the 
right way can be immensely rewarding.” As an indi- 
cation of what the British government considers the 
right way to tackle this market, a booklet .has been 
prepared for British businessmen describing the Ameri- 
can market and suggesting approaches to it.** 

A conclusion about U.S. barriers to Japanese goods 
appears, therefore, to be unwarranted before discussion 
of the methods used by the Japanese to merchandise 
their wares in this country. What can the Japanese 
do to push sales in the U.S. market, and what results 
might be expected? First of all, for maximum results 
the Japanese must consciously decide on a general 
campaign of merchandising their products in the U.S. 


23 Letter from the Commercial Counsellor, British Em- 
bassy, Washington, October 27, 1956. 

24 Ibid. The booklet is, Exporting to the United States of 
America, Published for the Board of Trade by H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. Revised edition. 1954. 
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market. Such a campaign should apply not simply to 
a few individual items but to a wice range of goods, 
perhaps in time to virtually everything the Japanese 
economy can produce of such types and at such prices 
as to have a potential sale in the U.S. Such an export 
drive would require a number of highly specialized 
measures relating to market research, product and 
package design, pricing, public relations, quality con- 
trol, advertising, sales channels and agencies, and cus- 
tomer service. These various steps will probably need 
to be carried out separately for different kinds of 
products and in different parts of the U.S. 

An organization to handle top-level planning and 
supervision is needed, as well as specialized merchan- 
dising agencies to deal with particular items or regions. 
Both the top organization and many of the specific ac- 
tivities would require specialized assistance from Ameri- 
can agencies experienced in particular processes, such 
as market analysis, advertising and public relations. 
Such assistance would be important for identifying the 
products to be promoted and deciding how much to 
invest in promotion activities before expecting sales 
to pay for further merchandising efforts. 

Some moves in this direction have already been 
made. The Japanese have undertaken what they call 
a “dollar drive” to raise sales in dollar markets by 
raising quality, maintaining “fair” prices and conducting 
market research and public relations activities.*° In 
February 1951, more than a year before the end of 
the Allied Occupation, the Japan External Trade Re- 
covery Organization (JETRO) was established, under 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI). According to an official announcement 
(“JETRO at Work”), this organization advises traders 
on methods, serves as intermediary for foreign firms 
seeking contact with Japanese firms for commercial 
purposes, puts out publicity for Japanese products 
abroad, does market research, investigates credit stand- 
ings, collects catalogues and samples, exhibits Japanese 
wares at trade fairs, and operates a number of perm- 
anent Trade Centers, including those in New York 
and San Francisco. This list of functions suggests that 
the Japanese are taking seriously the opportunities and 
problems presented by foreign markets. But the scale 
of JETRO’s activities is.very small and only $737,000 
was budgeted for JETRO activities in the United States 
during the 1956 fiscal year.?* 

However effective the top export promotion organi- 

25 Morio Yukawa, Director, Economic Affairs Bureau, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. House Hearings, op. cit., pp. 
2006-7. 

26 MITI, “Export Promotion Measures,” House Hearings, 
op. cit., pp. 2031-2. The 1956 fiscal year is April 1, 1956 to 
March 31, 1957. The total shown is allocated as follows: 
public relations, including advertising, $216,000; operation of 
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zation may be, there still denain the numerous tasks 
involved in selling particular products. Some, perhaps 
a large part, of this work can be left to American 
importers. Many products lose their Japanese identity 
before reaching the ultimate consumer, as in the case 
of cloth finished in the US., or sewing machine heads 
that go into completed machines assembled in the 
United States and sold by American firms under their 
own names and with their own guarantee. The grow- 
ing use of Japanese components in products sold and 
guaranteed by reliable American firms does credit to 
the quality of Japanese manufacture. It is not sur- 
prising that Americans are primarily responsible for 
such arrangements. But Japanese producers will prob- 
ably continue to lose sales to aggressive American 
competitors wherever commercial initiative is Ameri- 
can. More equal competition will result only when 
Japanese products are pushed as skillfully as competing 
American goods. 

Japanese producers and American consumers need 
to know each other much better. The 1956 U.S. Trade 
Mission to Japan reported that many Japanese manu- 
facturers do not even know the end use of products 
they make for the American market.*” Names of 
Japanese firms and branded products are not widely 
known in the United States. If the writer’s informal 
inquiries over several years are at all indicative, most 
Americans cannot name even a single Japanese busi- 
ness firm or trade mark. In certain categories, such as 
pearls, chinaware and cameras, several Japanese brands 
are known to some Americans, but only a very small 
minority can be expec.ed to seek out a Japanese 
product when making a purchase. Japanese businesses, 
including the large trading companies, still must create 
a specific consumer demand in the United States. 

Public relations is a large part of Japan’s merchan- 
dising task in the United States. It is conceded by 
most American observers, and by some Japanese, that 
Japan has much work still to do in this field. The 
action of the Japanese government in imposing quotas 
on cotton textile exports to the U.S. may be considered 
a step toward better American public relations. The 
Council for Improved United States-Japanese Trade 
Relations in Washington has been promoting Japanese 
public relations, issuing publicity and representing 
Japanese interests before the Tariff Commission and 
other parts of the U.S. government. But the consensus 
of informed persons whom the writer has consulted 


trade centers in New York and San Francisco, and offices of 
agricultural and marine products in New York and Long 
Beach, $340,000; participation in international trade fairs, 
$160,000; and market research, $21,000. 
27 “Report of the 1956 United States Trade Mission to 
Japan,” op. cit., p. 11. 
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on this matter is that many of the most important 
Japanese officials and busnessmen concerned still do 
not have an adequate understanding of the problems 
or opportunities in the field of public relations in the 
United States. 

The public relations task includes two principal ele- 
ments. First, Japanese goods must be made worthy of a 
favorable reputation. Second, information about these 
goods must be more effectively disseminated so as to 
spread the desired reputation. The first job is the more 
important and difficult. Most of the effort toward 
making Japanese products worthy of a good name must 
be expended in Japan. Here again the small size, fi- 
nancial weakness and highly competitive character of 
many Japanese firms manufacturing for the American 
market complicate the problem. If a trade promotion 
organization like JETRO were better aware of wants 
and attitudes in the United States, it would be able to 
advise authorities and businessmen in Japan about op- 
portunities and problems, and when developments in 
Japan warranted dissemination of information in the 
USS., the organization here could then undertake ap- 
propriate publicity and other measures. 

One problem is the extremely low quality that has 
characterized many Japanese goods in the past. Japan, 
in the minds of many Americans, still has a reputation 
for cheap, even shoddy and dangerous, products.** For 
instance, very cheap Japanese toys and novelties have 
been common in the United States. Dangerous toys, 
like inflammable silk scarves, have attracted wide 
attention. There was some excitement about inflam- 
mable toys in several American cities just before Christ- 
mas in 1954, A Rochester newspaper showed pictures 
of the City Chemist testing toys in an article headed 
“Did You Purchase Yuletide Tragedy?” This story 
was given a very prominent position and opened as 
follows: “These highly dangerous Japanese-made 
Christmas toys, which burst into intense flames when 
near heat and give off toxic gases, were found in 
Rochester yesterday.”*® Inquiry showed that the of- 
fending material was like celluloid, which although 
commonly used in the United States a generation ago 
is now considered too dangerous. Such toys are still 
used in Japan. In this case the commercial initiative 
was apparently taken by one or more American im- 
porters, and the small producers of these toys were 
simply filling additional orders for products of a sort 
commonly made and sold in Japan. 

28 One American businessman consulted in Tokyo in- 
sisted that the label “Made in Japan” meant cheap goods, 
and in order for Japanese textiles to sell in the U.S. they 
had to be priced at no more than 60 percent of what cor- 
responding American goods would cost. 

29 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N.Y., December 
19, 1954, Section A, p. 1. 
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Inquiries of U.S. officials produced the information 
that there is no U.S. Federal law under which Customs 
officials could stop the import of such goods.*® The 
Federal Trade Commission might have acted under 
its general powers concerning the labeling of products, 
but pointed out in correspondence that the Flammable 
Fabrics Act of 1953,°' which was aimed most spe- 
cifically at inflammable sweaters and scarves, did not 
apply to toys.®°? Japanese government answers to in- 
quiries acknowledged the commercial problem raised 
by extremely adverse publicity for Japanese toys, and 
Tanzan Ishibashi, Minister of International Trade 
and Industry, reported that steps were being taken to 
have the small Japanese manufacturers concerned shift 
to incombustible materials.** But no Japanese official or 
business leader, as far as could be learned, made any 
general public statement for the purpose of assuring 
Americans that the Japanese government or business 
community would take steps to prevent the export to 
the U.S. of dangerous products. An important op- 
portunity for effective public relations was thereby lost. 

A related problem for Japanese goods concerns busi- 
ness practices which are either dishonest or obnoxious 
to prospective buyers. Stories of misrepresentations 
about Japanese goods or their origins were common 
during the 1930’s and some were true. The impression 
is still widespread that the Japanese are excellent copiers 
of products designed by others but are not good at 
producing original designs. Stealing of textile designs 
has been charged to Japanese producers, and Japanese 
interests are now taking pains to refute such charges. 
The Japanese textile industry has set up the Japan 
Textile Design Center. “The objective of this move 
was to establish a system by means of which design 
copying, deliberate or unintentional, could be checked, 
as well as to encourage a continuing improvement in 
textile design through research and instruction.”** A 
ceramic design center has also been established.** 

Quality, design and other standards can be main- 
tained only with adequate policing and control. The 


30 Letter from Chief, Division of Entry, Value and 
Penalties, Bureau of Customs, Washington, D.C., January 
19, 1955. 

31 83rd Congress, First Session, Public Law 88, Approved 
June 30, 1953. 

32 Letter from Chief Project Attorney, Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 19, 1955. 

33 Letters from the Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
Tokyo, December 28, 1954, and February 10, 1955. 

34 Council for Improved United States-Japanese Trade 
Relations, Japanese Textile Design, Washington, D.C., May 
1956. 

35 Japan Pottery Exporters’ Association and Japan Pottery 
Manufacturers’ Federation, Statement. House Hearings, of. 
cit., p. 2129. 
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Japanese have made rapid strides in such control with 
certain products, most notably optical goods. As a 
result of dependable high quality, probably more than 
because of advertising and good service, Japanese 
cameras, binoculars and microscopes enjoy an excellent 
reputation, despite the fact that prices are far below 
those for such instruments made elsewhere. It should 
be noted, however, that optical goods do not sell in 
very large quantities. Prism binocular imports into 
the U.S. from Japan were $3 million in 1952 and $4.8 
million in 1956; all scientific and professional instru- 
ments (including binoculars) were $4.4 million and 
$8 million respectively (see Table 3). 

Such quality control is part of Japanese government 
policy and is imposed by law. “Aiming at the sound 
development of Japan’s export trade, to enhance good 
reputation and improve quality of export commodi- 
ties,”** the Japanese government has established stand- 
ards of quality, labeling and packing, and enforces 
these standards through a system of inspection. Early 
in 1957 some 200 items were subject to compulsory 
inspection for quality and 30 items for export pack- 
ing.*? 

One of the lessons of recent years, as of the 1930's, 
is that a rapid increase of Japanese exports to the 
U.S. of a particular product will tend to raise Ameri- 
can protests, especially if Japanese goods capture a 
large share of the market for a particular item. Japanese 
government and business leaders have heeded this les- 
son and set up the export quotas mentioned above. 
They are enforced by joint industry-government polic- 
ing under authority of Japanese law.** The chief 
spokesman for the Japanese textile industry has said, 
“The present and principal function of trade asso- 
ciations in Japan is to assure effective implementation 
of the voluntary export adjustment measures.”** The 
fact that such combinations in restraint of trade are 
illegal in the United States does not impede the 
Japanese, whose tradition is favorable to cartel ar- 
rangements. Nor has serious public protest been raised 
in the United States on anti-trust or other grounds. 
American cotton manufacturers did not negotiate di- 

36 Quoted from Article 1 of the Law Concerning Control 
of Export Commodities, Law No. 153 of 1948, as amended. 
The text used is printed in a booklet, The Inspection System 
of Japan’s Exports and the Law Governing Her Exports, com- 
piled by Inspection Section, Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, Tokyo, Institute of Foreign Exchange and 
Trade Research, 1956. 

37 “Quality of Export Goods Assured by Inspection,” 
Japan Report, Vol. III, No. 2 (February 10, 1957), pp. 4-7. 

38 MITI, “Export Adjustment Measures,” House Hearings, 
op. cit., pp. 2025-8. 

39 Kojiro Abe, President, Toyo Spinning Co., and Chair- 
man, All Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, House Hearings, 
op. cit., p. 2096. 
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rectly with the Far industry, but induced the 
U.S. government to arragge these restrictions through 
discussions with the Japanese government; and the 
Japanese restrictions are technically voluntary, with 
no formal contract or agreement involving U.S. firms 
or the U.S. government. 


More Sales of Quality Goods 

Aside from controlling qualities and quantities in 
such a way as to appeal to American buyers without 
arousing excessive protests from producers, a Japanese 
export drive should seek to increase sales of goods in 
the higher quality ranges that command higher prices. 
Such products require more processing in Japan, more 
value added by manufacture. The U.S. market re- 
sponds to other appeals than price, and it seems quite 
possible that a gradual expansion of Japanese offerings 
at higher prices will not only yield more gross and 
net income per sale but perhaps also arouse less pro- 
test with increasing total sales. As Japanese goods 
emerge from bargain basements and appear more fre- 
quently on main selling floors, a much larger part of 
American purchasing power may be tapped. 

Likewise there is much more potential gain in sell- 
ing products at the higher stages of manufacture. 
Emphasis in Japan’s exports long ago passed from 
cotton yarn to cloth. More highly processed cloth has 
through the years grown progressively in importance, 
and since 1950 finished garments have become prom- 
inent. A similar development offers rich rewards in 
many other lines of clothing, household articles and 
even industrial articles. 

Japan’s great artistic tradition would appear to be 
a major potential asset in foreign trade. Thousands of 
Americans who have lived in Japan since 1945 have 
shown a liking for many distinctive aspects of Japanese 
culture, arts and handicrafts. Japanese architecture 
has much in common with modern Western style and 
some Japanese household articles are finding favor 
with Americans. Consequently, a small market has 
grown up for such specialties as very expensive Japanese 
scrolls and floorscreens. 

Much more significant for future trade is the prospect 
of combining Japanese artistic and craft skills with 
American styles to appeal in new ways to large seg- 
ments of the American market. There appears to be a 
small beginning of such an East-West marriage in 


‘certain cotton prints, chinaware and toys now being 


exported. But the volume goods (such as blouses and 
toys) are now mostly of Western design, with the 
Japanese contributing mainly the workmanship. 

A possible example may exist in household furniture. 
Japanese can be very artistic and skilled in the use of 
wood, and there is much beauty and utility in some 
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recent Japanese designs, even in such non-Japanese 
objects as chairs. These might find a good market in 
the U.S. if the high cost of transportation could be 
overcome. It often happens that ships leaving Japan 
for the U.S. have a great deal of empty space, since 
the crude materials which Japan imports from the 
Western Hemisphere are far more bulky than the 
compact manufactured good: shipped to America. 
Consequently there may be an opportunity to ship 
furniture, even in fully assembled form, if freight rates 
can be adjusted adequately. 


A limit is imposed on the supply of handicraft and 
art goods by the number of artists and craftsmen avail- 
able. The more skill an article requires, the more dif- 
ficult it is quickly to expand the quantity produced. 
Herein lies a paradox that affects all countries with 
large amounts of unemployed labor: the very products 
that call for the most labor tend to be too limited 
in supply or too high in price for large-scale export. 
A great challenge to the Japanese economy is to be 
found in the idea of combining Japanese artistic stand- 
ards with modern production techniques to turn out 
goods that Americans would use in large quantities. 


The measures touched upon in this brief discussion 
could, if skillfully handled, comprise a very potent 
force for trade expansion. Japanese goods would be 
progressively better adapted to the needs and tastes 
of Americans. A wider range of market demand would 
be catered to, and low price would no longer be the 
principal distinguishing mark of Japanese goods. When 
a particular product succeeded in the American market, 
the rate of sales expansion would reflect larger Japanese 
interests than the orders immediately in prospect. It 
seems likely that such an export drive could greatly 
expand total Japanese sales in the United States with- 
out extreme percentage increases in any single product. 
Japan’s great opportunity arises from the fact that, 
while the American market is extremely important for 
Japan, Japan is likely to remain only a minor supplier 
in the U.S. The export target of $1.5 billion by 1965 
would represent not much more than one percent of 
the increase in U.S. production and income between 
now and 1965, if the U.S. gross national product main- 
tains its traditional three percent annual growth. 


Such a Japanese export campaign in the United 
States might well be the decisive element in determin- 
ing whether Japan succeeds in achieving full employ- 
ment and satisfactory standards of production and in- 
come. If the sophisticated techniques necessary for 
success in the American market were carried over in 
some degree to other markets, Japan might also in- 
crease sales in these markets enough to meet the targets 


there. But since no other market even approaches the 
size and power of the American market, it is here 
that the Japanese can do most to promote sales and 
gain more control over their exports. It would be 
going beyond the available evidence to predict that 
Japan will reach the $5 billion total export target by 
1965, or the $1.5 billion target for exports to the U.S. 
But the foregoing discussion does suggest that Japan 
can do a great deal and certainly there is no justifica- 
tion for concluding now that the export target is be- 
yond reach. 

There remains the danger that American protec- 
tionist measures will bar the way. This danger must 
constitute a very important psychological impediment 
to the Japanese in their discussions of the question 
whether to undertake a sales campaign of the magnitude 
called for by the size of the export target. But if the 
Japanese hold back from such an export drive, they 
will thereby be putting themselves in the position of 
making less than a maximum effort on a matter that 
is crucially important to the health and prosperity 
of their economy. And they could not then justifiably 
blame their difficulties on U.S. unwillingness to im- 
port. 

A firm American policy of avoiding further re- 
straints on imports from Japan would remove some of 
the possible difficulties in Japan’s way. The merchan- 
dising approach discussed above may in itself be suf- 
ficient to take the sting out of protectionist protest by 
reducing or eliminating injury to American producer 
interests, while opening the way for an adequate flow 
of Japanese goods into the U.S. If present and future 
administrations in Washington had the political strength 
and courage to go further and progressively reduce 
interferences with the import of foreign goods, it would 
become possible to achieve more than the attainment 
of an export target by a single foreign country. The 
U.S. might thus also be undertaking the most im- 
portant measure within its power to remove the struc- 
tural disequilibrium that has plagued its international 
balance of payments for most of the period since World 
War I. 

If, on the contrary, U.S. commercial policy should 
continue to place relatively small producer interests 
above the economic, political and strategic national in- 
terests that demand a large expansion of imports, and 
Japan were consequently prevented from meeting her 
export target, then far more would have been_ lost 
than Japanese economic growth. By frustrating the 
vigorous efforts of a dollar-short country to pay its way 
internationally, the U.S. would be sowing seeds of 
future international strife, the limits of which are 
hard to imagine. 
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BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: Domestic and Foreign 
Policies. By Peter S. H. Tang New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1957. 536 pp. $10.00. 

This book, which deserves a more comprehensive discussion 
than is possible in this space, is an honest study, based on 
considerable serious research, and generally reliable as to 
fact and interpretation. Would that as much could be said 
of all books on Chinese Communism. It treats both the 
ideological and historical background of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement and the major aspects of Chinese Com- 
munist demestic and foreign policies since 1949. Dr. Tang’s 
main thesis is that Communist China is a powerful entity 
and a formidable adversary. There can be no quarreling with 
this view on the part of anyone who relies on evidence rather 
than on wishful thinking. 

The author has had diplomatic experience in the Chinese 
(Nationalist) government and a respectable record of study, 
research, and publication in this country on Chinese history 
and Chinese Communism. His approach to his present sub- 
ject is anti-Communist, yet it could scarcely be labeled as 
biased except by a Communist. It is a serious analysis, not 
propaganda. As a comprehensive treatment of Chinese Com- 
munism the book obviously challenges comparison with those 
of W. W. Rostow, S. B. Thomas, and Richard L. Walker. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, it is superior to any of them, ex- 
cept perhaps on certain special. points, but its price is ex- 
cessive for a book with no maps (except for the excellent 
one on the end-papers) and no tables. 

The taunent, which combines the logical and the chrono- 
logical approach, proceeds a consideration of the 
ideological and historical background of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement to party affairs, governmental affairs, eco- 
nomic and social policies, military affairs, and foreign re- 
lations. It would be difficult to suggest any improvement on 
this organization. The sources cited in the footnotes and listed 
in the bibliography are generally adequate in both quantity 
and quality. There is too much emphasis and reliance, how- 
ever, on the writings of Joseph Stalin (in the mid-1920s), 
Hu Ch’iao-mu, and Karl A. Wittfogel, all of which require 
the most careful interpretation if they are to yield anything 
of value. 

It remains to indicate a list, not necessarily intended to 
be exhaustive, of defects and questionable interpretations. 
The percentage increases listed in the tables on pp. 284 and 
296-7 are all 100 points too high (i.e., a doubling is a 100 
percent increase, not a 200 percent increase) ; it is astounding 
that no editor noticed this. There is, in general, too much 
reporting of routine matters and too much detail; this tends 
to obscure and blur the interpretive passages, which are gen- 
erally good. On p. 96 the total membership of the Chinese 
Communist Party is given as 7 million; this figure is badly 
out of date, since the total at the end of 1956 stood at 12 
million. 

More serious are certain matters of interpretation. The dis- 
cussion of the historical relationship between the Comintern 
and the Chinese Communist movement, which has much to 
commend it, fails to note Mao Tse-tung’s accommodation 
with Stalin and Stalinism which began about 1939, mainly 
as a result of the tense international situation. On p. 86 
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Liu Shao-ch’j is identified, in a common but altogether mis- 
taken fashio, as extremely prosSoviet; in fact he and Mao 
are the leaders of the so-called “domestic” faction within 
the party: The discussion of the Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih 
affair overlooks the problem of differences over economic 
policy (including Soviet aid) 2nd the importance of what 
appears to have been Mao Tse-tung’s illness at the end of 
1953 and the beginning cf 1954. The interpretation of Liu 
Shao-ch’i as the main beneficiary of the purging of Kao Kang 
and Jao Shu-shih flies in the face of the available evidence, 
which suggests that Chou En-lai Uenefited most, at least in 
the short run. 

In spite of these deficiencies, the book is a very useful one 
which appears suitable as a college or graduate textbook and 
as a work cf reference. Dr. Tang is to be congratulated on 
his achievement. 


Georgetown University HAROLD C, HINTON 


TOKUGAWA RELIGION: The Values of Pre-Industrial 
Japan. By Robert N. Bellah. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 
1957. 249 pp. $5.00. 


This is not a book for easy reading but is a closely argued 
study for the technical expert in the investigation of human 
society, written in the terminology of the specialist. Nor does 
it claim to set forth a systematic account of the historical 
development of the main religious movements of the Toku- 
gawa Era in Japan. It is distinctly a thesis with a definite 
proposition to support—indeed it grew out of a doctoral dis- 
sertation presented by the author to the Departments of Far 
Eastern Languages and of Sociology at Harvard University 
in 1955. It is a study of the part played by religion in po- 
litical and economic rationalization in Japan, that is, the con- 
tribution of religion to the coordination and effective workiag 
of political and economic forces and ¢tivities. 

Stimulated Dy Max Weber's writings, the author attempts 
to determine whether uicre was in Japanese religion a func- 
tional analogue to the Protestant ethic. To this end he un- 
dertakes an outline of Japanese social structure in the To- 
kugawa period, gives a general view of Japanese religion with 
special emphasis on the elements in Shinto, Confucianism and 
Buddhism that had possible influence on political and eco- 
nomic develcpments. This is supplemented by an exposition 
of Shingaku (literally “heart learning” or “mind learning’’), 
an ethico-religious movement, founded by Ishida Baigan 
(1685-1744), that had a great influence on the morality of 
the city classes in the Tokugawa Era and also (though to 
a lesser degree, perhaps) on the peasantry and samurai. The 
appendix includes a translation, by the author, of a Shingaku 
document entitled “A Memoir of Our Teacher” (Ishida 
Sensei Jiseki), a work composed by pupils of Ishida about 
twenty-five years after their master’s death. Glossaries of 
Chinese and Japanese terms used in the book and a selected 
bibliography of works in Japanese and Western languages 
conclude the presentation. 

The meaning of religion is found (after Paul Tillich) in 
“man’s attitudes and actions with respect to his ultimate 
concern.” In its social functions two major aspects of this 
concern are discernible: to furnish a meaningful set of ul- 
timate values on which the morality of a society may be 
founded and to provide assurance of triumph over the threat 
of ultimate frustration (death, guilt, meaninglessness, etc.). 

The fact that Japan alone of the non-Western nations was 
able to modernize her economy under her own initiative 
would seem to be directly related to the fact that the re- 
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ligiously sacred was so closely identified with the chief values 
of the economic and political life. The general conclusion is 
“that religion played an important role in the process of 
political and economic rationalization in Japan through main- 
taining and intensifying commitment to the centra! values, 
supplying motivation and legitimation for certain necessary 
political innovations and reinforcing an ethic of inner-worldly 
asceticism which stressed diligence and economy. . . . The 
obligation to hard, selfless labor and co the restraint of one’s 
own desires for consumption is closely linked to the obliga- 
tions to sacred and semisacred superiors which are so stressed 
in Japanese religion.” The book is full of passages of fine 
discernment that open. inviting vistas for the further ex- 
ploration of important aspects of Japanese culture. It is il- 
luminated by copious citations from original sources and will 
be read with profit by all who desire to dig into some of 
the deeper and more meaningful areas of Japanese life. 

San Gabriel, California D. C. HOLTOM 


INDONESIA IN 1956: Political and Economic Aspects. A 
Report Prepared under the Direction of B. H. M. Vlekke. 
The Hague: Netherlands Institute of International Affairs; 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1957. 92 pp. 
$1.50. 


In this survey of current Indonesia, two Dutch scholars of 
long residence in the archipelago have each contributed a part: 
“Observations on the political situation in Indonesia” (pp. 
5-52) by B. Kees, and “A brief survey of the economic and 
financial position of Indonesia’ (pp. 53-92) by G. van Zuiden. 
Both authors offer somewhat more than the title of the book 
implies. 

Kees’s observations include a description (pp. 20-37) of the 
internal struggles within the major parties which provides the 
reader with an insight into sh. country’s pelicival dynamics. 
The Nahdat’ul Ulama’s “opportynism’” in the political 
spectrum, for example, is explained by its strong anti-Western 
stand resulting from religious dogmatism and a _ willingness 
to collaborate with the Communists as long as they “ ‘play 
fair?” (p. 32). The author concludes by remarking that the 
recent election successes of the PNI, NU, and PKI may well 
result in increased estrangement from the West rather than 
a rapprochement. 

Van Zuiden’s contribution pictures Indonesia’s economic 
and financial problems. Exports have become more one-sided 
than in pre-war 1938 with a far heavier reliance on rubber 
(46 percent of the total proceeds). The causes of the coun- 
try’s unsatisfactory position are discussed under five headings: 
public finances and monetary policy; labor policy; personnel 
policy; ambivalence with respect to economic development 
and the place of non-Indonesian enterprises; and the central 
government's lack of authority. The author is still optimistic— 
recognizing Indonesia’s natural and human resources—and 
believes that some of the causes can be removed. He feels, 
however, that a choice must be made between “the realistic 
and ultimately only possible road” and the one of “least 
(political) resistance” (p. 92). 

Both authors have packed important material into this 
little volume and this reviewer has no adverse criticism ex- 
cept to note that Kees, for the most part, avoids the use of 
footnotes. Regardless of the merits of this practice it is 
annoying to meet quotations and references to “a political 
weekly” with no indications of source. 

University of Hawaii PAUL W. VAN DER VEUR 
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THE TIMOR PROBLEM: A Geographical Interpretation of 
an Underdeveloped Island. By F. J. Ormeling. Groningen 
and Djakarta: J. B. Wolters; ‘s-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 2d impression, 1957. 284 pp. Fl. 16. 


Amidst today’s international crises it is good to read a book 
that deals directly with the problems of the common people. 
The author, who did intensive field-work on the Indonesian 
part of Timor island, has deftly combined scholarly analysis 
with practical interest in the economic development of this 
backward area. This case study shows how well-intentioned 
innovations and accidental introductions can seriously upset 
the equilibrium between a people and its habitat, resulting in 
deterioration rather than progress. The study deserves, there- 
fore, a much wider audience than only those with a special 
interest in Southeast Asia. 

Centuries of sandalwood trade—mainly by Chinese—and 
shifting cultivation by the native peoples had already changed 
the landscape when Dutch rule became effective a few genera- 
tions ago. Increasing population has led to faster rotation 
of the temporary clearings, resulting in further deforestation, 
soil erosion, and disturbance of the water supply. The Dutch 
introduced cattle in 1912, hoping to give Timor a valuable 
export product as well as to improve the food supply on 
Java. Although the animals have thrived and multiplied to 
over 100,000 head, the export trade has lagged because of 
high transport costs, and the herds have become a menace 
to the croplands. The thorny Lantana bush brought in some 
forty years ago now threatens to take over all Timor’s grass- 
lands. It has already led to greater concentration of cattle 
in the unaffected areas, resulting in over-grazing and further 
erosion. On the other hand, the Lantana is beneficial to the 
shifting cultivator because it quickly covers abandoned clear- 
ings, thus permitting a faster rotation of the fields. 

Over and over it is the outsiders—Javanese, Chinese, Ruso 
peans, and even the enterprising folk from neighboring Roti— 
who have profited while the native people and their lands 
have suffered. How can one get the Timorese out of their 
inertia? Dr. Ormeling offers some sound suggestions in his 
last chapter. The moral is that if economic development is 
to succeed it must go hand in hand with education, a change 
in outlook, a remodeling of society. The book has many maps, 
tables and excellent photographs, and is unusually well docu- 
mented, many of the sources being unpublished materials from 
government archives. 


University of Minnesota JAN O. M. BROEK 


THE PEOPLE WIN THROUGH: A Play. By U Nu. New 
York: Taplinger Publishing Company. 1957. 184 pages. 
$3.75. 


In 1952, and again in 1955, the Pasadena Playhouse per- 
formed The People Win Through, the play written by U Nu, 
Burma’s many-talented prime minister who is also his coun- 
try’s leading lay Buddhist and outstanding writer and phi- 
losopher. The U.S. Information Agency has filmed part of 
this performance and the book is standard reading in Burmese 
middle schools. The People Win Trough is a remarkable 
document by a remarkable man, but it is, in fact, a slow 
moving and wordy story with a moral which Burmese who 
have lived through the years since 1948 know all too well. 
Just across the threshold of independence the coalition of 
nationalists breaks up and the country is plunged into civil 
war. Idealist and gangster band together to smash the govern- 
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ment—to bring “true independence.” The hero of the play, 
high-minded and sincere, leaves his old father, wife and two 
small children to fight for the cause. Though the violence 
and cruelty of his comrades in revolution disgust and appall 
him, he stands by the cause to the end, to be shot by his 
gangster comrade when he demands justice for the revolu- 
tion. As he dies he writes his son a warning against revolution. 

This is campaign propaganda—effective because it is simple, 
direct and painstakingly accurate in its portrayal of incidents 
recounted again and again in Burma by the victims of the 
insurgency, by disillusioned insurgents and by the Govern- 
ment. The story is one which both Burmese and foreigners 
concerned with an ex-colonial’s perilous emergence into state- 
hood may well study. 

Mr. Hunter’s 50-page introduction is a detailed and use- 
ful biographical sketch of U Nu, placing him in the per- 
spective of events in Burma’s turbulent history. Unfortunately 
it is marred by a surprising number of careless errors (the 
student magazine is “Oway”, not “Orway’’, and the Tharra- 
waddy Rebellion was in 1930, not 1950) and, quite under- 
standably, while it suggests U Nu’s versatility it fails to give 
any adequate account of the complexity of his character. Mr. 
Hunter’s piece is more or less the standard eulogy of the 
Western observer. 

It has taken a recent character sketch by a longtime close 
associate—and a Burmese—U Law Yone, writing in the Ran- 
goon Nation, to illustrate the qualities which make U Nu 
truly unique. In “A Hard Look at Mr. Tender” (the word 
“Nu” may be translated as “soft, tender, green”), Law Yone, 
without detracting from Nu’s greatness, spells out the fascinat- 
ing contradictions that go with the legend of this saintly 
leader and statesman. “In him naiveté and shrewdness are 
so unevenly blended that one never knows which will be up- 
permost at any given moment.” An extremely sensitive and 
compassionate person, fairminded and humble, he is also “the 
eternal male . . . accessible from the side of flattery and, to 
do him justice, from that of kindliness.” “He is,” Law Yone 
writes, “a greater Walter Mitty than any man I know.” The 
very appearance of Law Yone’s incisive character analysis 
testifies to a climate of freedom in Burma which U Nu was 
campaigning to preserve as he wrote The People Win Through. 
University of Wisconsin JOHN SEABURY THOMSON 


GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
H. B. Jacobini and Associates. Studies in Public Adminis- 
tration: No. 3. Manila: Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines. 1956. 640 pp. 


The contract of the U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration with the University of Michigan to provide technical 
assistance to the Institute of Public Administration of the 
University of the Philippines might well serve as a case study 
of successful “Point Four” aid. Governmental Services in the 
Philippines is the third publication in the Institute’s Studies 
in Public Administration. In addition to this series, the Insti- 
tute has made available sixteen other publications, including 
results of research in problems of Philippine public adminis- 
tration as well as bibliographic materials, organization charts 
and other materials designed for classroom use. Students of 
the Philippines will also welcome The Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, a project of the Institute which began 
publication in January 1957. 

The present volume comprises thirteen substantive studies 
plus introductory and concluding chapters. Production of the 
volume was shared by Philippine and American staff mem- 
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bers of the Institute, with Filipinos credited with authoring 
or co-authoring in ten instances and Americans in eight in- 
stances. The study is perceptively organized with all functions 
of the Philippine National Government classified into thir- 
teen categories—-e.g., protective, legal and diplomatic serv- 
ices, educational services, cultural and recreational services, 
welfare and housing services—which cut across departmental 
and agency lines, so that each chapter integrates and surveys 
a significant area of governmental activity. In each chapter, 
following a brief survey of the evolution of the structure of 
related services, the related government activities are analyzed 
in terms of enabling legislation, responsible agency or agencies, 
limits to responsibility, institutional framework, as well as 
existing policy problems and recommendations. A satisfactory 
level of objectivity is sustained throughout the volume and 
the chapter summaries survey current problems of Philip- 
pine public administration with considerable candor. 

While this volume was designed to serve as a_ textbook 
for students of Philippine public administration, it has con- 
siderable value to the s.udent of Philippine social develop- 
ments as a basic reference work, enhanced by organization 
charts of the Philippine Government, a comprehensive well- 
organized index, and extensive documentation (particularly 
references to current government documents, executive orders 
and legislation). 


Cornell University FRANK H. GOLAY 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL. By Thomas A. Dooley. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1956. 214 pp. $3.50. 


In this well-illustrated volume, the author vividly describes 
his activities as a junior medical officer in the U.S. Navy, 
on detached duty in North Viet-Nam during the ten months 
after the Geneva cease-fire of 1954, when more than 800,000 
refugees preferred to leave their ancestral homes and rice- 
fields in the North rather than continue to live under the 
Communist regime of Ho Chi Minh. “Operation Freedom”— 
the evacuation of these refugees by U.S. Navy Task Force 
90 and by French Air Force and Navy units—was one of the 
most remarkable events of the Indochina war. However, the 
only story that is clearly told throughout this book is that 
of Dr. Dooley himself. Moreover, the factual misrepresent~ 
tions and inaccuracies with which the book is studded cann 
be treated lightly, for they pervade practically every chapter. 
Although the book was advertised as a “True Story: How 
a young Navy doctor miraculously saved 600,000 terrorized 
Vietnamese from Communist horror,” the young doctor ac- 
tually hed the not unimportant assistance of a U.S. Navy 
task force, the International Red Cross, French voluntary 
societies, as well as the French Army, Navy and Air Force, 
not to speak of the U.S. Economic Aid Mission. According 
to official U.S. Navy Department figures, the total number 
of refugees evacuated by U.S. vessels was 310,000 out of 
more than 850,000. The remaining 540,000 were evacuated 
by French ships and by a round-the-clock French airlift. 

A chapter called “How did it all come about?” which 
purports to describe the background of the Indochina war 
deserves a prize for containing probably the most misleading 
and factually inaccurate account of recent events in the 
area: “Japan conquered Viet-Nam in 1940. Within three 
months [sic], by using Viet-Nam’s raw materials, airfields 
and seaports, Japan was able to overthrow Cambodia, Laos, 
Formosa, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia and Malaya. Utilizing 
such seaports as Haiphong and Saigon, Japan shipped weapons 
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and materials east [sic] which led to the defeat of Mac- 
Arthur’s forces and the conquest of the Philippines in 1942.” 

The author’s views of French colonial achievements in 
Indochina adhere to the usual American stereotype. However, 
he again succeeds in hopelessly mangling his facts. To com- 
pound the confusion, Dooley describes Ho Chi Minh’s trip 
to France in 1946 (when he vainly tried to obtain Viet-Nam’s 
independence) as a sending into “exile” of Ho Chi Minh 
by the French! He leaves us in the dark as to how Ho 
escaped from that exile in time to lead the uprising of 
December 1946 in Hanoi. 

Dr. Dooley’s misstatements are due ‘more to his incredible 
naiveté than to malicious intent on his part, for he explains 
that, while a student in France in 1949, he was duped into 
contributing a few dollars to the Viet-Minh. But he soon 
found out Ho Chi Minh for the Communist he was, because 
the latter showed “his true colors” by proclaiming the “Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam” in 1949. As a matter of fact, 
the Republic was proclaimed on September 2, 1945, and 
Ho Chi Minh had been known for decades as a founding 
member of the French (in 1920) and the Indochinese (in 
1930) Communist parties. 

Thus, Dr. Dooley gives of himself a picture remarkably like 
Graham Greene’s “Quiet American,” full of collegiate en- 
thusiasm, courage, enormous good will—and blunderingly 
naive to the point of harming the cause he wants most to 
defend. By his blatant misstatements he adds grist to a 
propaganda mill that already is working overtime all over 
Asia and Africa, and in his efforts to enhance his own 
civilizing role he makes the Vietnamese look like a nation 
of primitive aborigines, which they are not. 

A subject such as this, dealing with the tearing away of 
nearly a million people from their homeland by sea and air 
over 1,000 miles of open water in the midst of the typhoon 
season—probably the greatest single sea migration in world 
history—deserved better treatment than being reduced to a 
mere “human interest” story. 


Howard University BERNARD B. FALL 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL POLICY: A Survey of Native 
Administration and European Development in Papua. By 
J. D. Legge. Sydney: Angus and Robertscn; New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1956. 245 pp. $3.50. 


This is an historical survey, in broad outline, of Australian 
administration in Papua from the declaration of a British 
Protectorate over southeast New Guinea in 1884, through its 
annexation by Great Britain in 1888 and subsequent transfer 
to Australia in 1905, down to the 1950s when amalgamation 
with the Trust Territory of New Guinea created the present 
combined Territory of Papua and New Guinea. It tells us much 
in brief compass about the practices of successive administra- 
tions, especially those of McGregor the founder, Murray the 
perpetuator, and ANGAU the liberators. It is perhaps the 
best political history of Papua that has yet appeared, but 
one may question whether the record of more than 70 years 
of state-building in this intractable land really adds up to a 
policy as indicated in the title. 

Drawing upon selected official correspondence, annual re- 
ports, and other documentary sources, the author focuses at- 
tention upon the structure of political control as it gradually 
took shape in response to major problems facing each ad- 
ministration in the territory. The minimal scale of Papuan 
_ societies; the conflicting aims inherent in a “dual policy” 
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of protecting and fostering native life while simultaneously 
encouraging Western enterprise; and Australian indifference 
to the territory over many decades once title had been ac- 
quired for undefined “strategical reasons’—these were some 
of the persistent factors and conditions contributing to the 
uniqueness of Papuan colonial history. Had there been for the 
last half century in Australia a colonial policy properly so- 
called, one wonders whether the great debate over Papuan 
goals and means during the last dozen post-war years would 
have been necessary. 

Professor Legge’s discussion follows a number cf persistent 
themes down the years: attraction of economic enterprise and 
the regulation of native labor; village agricultural improve- 
ment; problems of local government (or its absence); and 
the fields of education, health and general welfare of the 
native society. We see also the slowly emerging pattern of 
relationships between Australian governments and territorial 
administrations, which left so many decisions for so long to 
the latter, being reversed in the wake of the last war. In all 
of this Professor Legge maintains a sober and judicious ap- 
proach to his assessment of Australian efforts. The air of 
lassitude, if not somnolence, which seemed to cloak territorial 
affairs down to World War II has since been blown away 
by new currents of interest and concern not only in Canberra 
but throughout the South Pacific. “If policy within the Ter- 
ritory is to have coherent direction,” he eoncludes, “it must 
relate in some degree to . . . consideration of ultimate goals” 
(p. 229). The fact that such matters have received scant 
attention to date may be taken to mean that the larger stra- 
tegy of Australian colonial policy is still undefined. But the 
likelihood of such a strategy emerging in the not distant 
future seems reasonably assured. 


Yale University STEPHEN W. REED 


NOTE 


The article, “Employers’ Associations in Malaya” 
by Paul L. Kleinsorge, the first part of which ap- 
peared in the August issue of the Far Eastern 
Survey, will be concluded in the October issue. 
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